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is made. The first is adequate to the demands of "practical"
life; but the creative re-ordering of the secondary imagination
results in a world adequate to the demands of the "contempla-
tive" life which, if sufficiently developed, issues in artistic
creation.

Yet the burden of Coleridge's argument is that the world as
it is for familiarity and selfish solicitude is none the less imagin-
ative, a product of imagination; that the secondary imagination
is to the world disclosed to "familiarity and selfish solicitude"
what the primary imagination is to the vast plurality of sensation.
It is true that the poetic mind breaks down and builds anew;
but it is nevertheless also true that the practical world has been
constructed, and constructed necessarily by the imagination.
It is because the imagination in its primary function has made
the world of ordinary life that a rebirth of that power at a
higher level is able to destroy it and recreate it. Hence the root
of all Coleridge's thinking on this matter lies in the nature of
what he calls the "primary imagination", which he holds is
a condition and the "prime" condition of all knowledge what-
soever. Unfortunately Coleridge himself never treated his
argument in detail. And we must therefore go back to the
source of his thought on the imagination, the philosopher Kant,
who first propounded the necessity of imagination for all
knowledge of the world.

Kant's writings are notoriously obscure, and it
cannot be said that in the Critique of Pure Reason he expressed
a clear view of the nature and function of the imagination and
of its relation to the other factors involved in human knowledge.
But one thing at least is certain, that Kant presented a view of
the human mind in knowledge which was radically different
from those of his predecessors; and in general this radical
difference consists in his regarding the mind, not as essentially
passive in the face of a world communicating itself to"mind,